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1879. sources of information, I think you need be
under no anxiety about the satisfactory execution
and results of the Kabul Treaty, or any troubles in
Afghanistan consequent on the withdrawal of our
troops."l The customary sneers at Lord Lawrence
followed in due course.2 When in the House of
Commons at the close of the session Mr. Grant
Duff criticised the Treaty of Gundamuk, the
Under-Secretary for India, Mr. Edward Stan-
hope, expressed his surprise at such unreasonable
obstinacy, and his exultation over the ease which
The_ had attended the instalment of an Embassy at
Kabul. " We have secured a scientific and adequate
frontier," wrote Lord Beaconsfield, " for our Indian
Empire."3 On the 24th of July Major Cavagnari,
now Sir Louis Cavagnari, K.C.B., entered Kabul
with two secretaries and a doctor, escorted by
twenty-five cavalry and fifty men of the Guide
Corps. The native Minister attached to the
Mission, Bukhtiar Khan, died three days before,
poisoned, as is now generally believed, by the
Amir. The blind confidence of Lord Lytton and
his advisers in Yakub Khan is as remarkable as
their morbid suspicion of Shere Ali. Shere Ali
was weak and timid. Yakub was crafty and
treacherous. He suggested Kabul because it was
most convenient for his own purposes. When he
had got the Mission safely there, he let his subjects
clearly understand' that the presence of these
Christians in the heart of a Mohammedan country
was an abomination to the faithful " I have been
quite bewildered," wrote Cavagnari, "with the
stories that have been brought me hinting that no
trust should be placed in Yakub Khan."4 Cava-
gnari was bewildered because he had got hold of
a false clue. What he suspected was Russian
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